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Teaching Opportunities 1954 


HAROLD REYNARD, MARGARET VESEY, HAZEL BROWN 


supply and high demand characterized educational 
placement the public schools was seen for the past 

year the Division Appointments, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The year counted from October 1953, Septem- 
ber 30, 1954. The supply graduates granted degrees this 
year fell far short the demand. Requests for elementary- 
school teachers were most numerous, but the demand for 
secondary-school teachers was record high. Although the 
number requests for college teachers was larger than during 
the previous year, the number available candidates was 
adequate. There were fewer requests for persons fill 
administrative positions. 

Teaching opportunities 1954 were plentiful and 
expected that future years they will become more numerous. 
Two facts contribute this state affairs. Colleges and 
universities are graduating fewer persons prepared for teaching, 
and public-school enrollments are increasing and will continue 
so, according current birth statistics. When this see-saw 
arrangement will balance near balance, one cannot 
foresee. The same situation can expected the college level 
when the present elementary-school pupils have reached college 
age. Predictions are now being made regard expanding 
college enrollments the ’sixties and ’seventies. 

During the past year the Division Appointments received 
9,560 requests for all types educational positions. 
This number closely approximates the number requests 
received during the year. The totals for these last 
two years are each greater than that for any the preceding 
years far back 1936. response the many requests, the 
office staff prepared 9,080 sets candidates’ credentials be, 
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sent prospective employers. Never before has the office 
prepared many sets credentials. 

The members the professional staff held 3,459 inter- 
views with students, faculty members, alumni, and employing 
officials. These interviews involved discussions teaching 
opportunities, qualifications candidates, salary trends, and 
related subjects. The chairman and assistant chairman also 
talked many classes the College Education, presenting 
information about the services given the Division Ap- 
pointments and the procedures, the supply and demand 
teachers, salary trends, and teaching opportunities Ohio, 
other states, and foreign countries. 

The members the office staff this year arranged 
unusual number interviews campus between 
ing for employees and teaching and administrative candidates. 
Eighty-three employing officials visited the campus for this 
purpose between February and July 10. They came from 
all parts Ohio, from many other states, and from foreign 
countries. 

The Division Appointments again invited the staff 
the American Dependent Schools—schools sponsored the 
Department the Army—to use the services the office for 
recruiting purposes. The representatives spent two days inter- 
viewing applicants who came from the Midwest. Sixteen 
teachers who had received their training Ohio State accepted 
contracts spend year abroad these schools. 


College Education, Ohio State University, granted 

degrees 504 graduates during the past year, but not 
all them wished enter the teaching profession. Table 
presents classification the graduates the College Edu- 
cation for the five-year period 1950 1954, arranged according 
the type degree received and availability for teaching. 
Column this table gives the breakdown graduates for 
1954. Even though the number graduates for this past year 
was 504, non-teaching degrees—degrees fine arts, music, 
occupational therapy, nursing education, and dental hygiene— 
were granted 117 graduates. Thus, the number graduates 
actually certified for public-school teaching was reduced 387. 
this latter group, 138 were not available teach because 
they chose enter military service, marriage, other employ- 
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ment; they decided continue their studies graduate school 
they limited their availability teach specific location; 
they gave other reasons. The number unavailable for teach- 
ing because each these reasons shown Table The 
actual number graduates desiring teach this year was 249. 
this number per cent accepted teaching contracts for 
the school year. 

Table also accounts for the supply teacher graduates 
for each the four years prior 1954. interesting 
note the numbers for the respective years. clearly indicated 
Table that not only has the number graduates from the 


TABLE 
THE YEARS FROM 1954 


Graduates 


Granted non-teaching degrees* ................ 


Accepting teaching positions................... 
Percentage those available who were placed... 
Among the non-teaching degrees granted the College Education are baccalaureates 
Fine Arts, Music, Occupational Therapy, Nursing Education, and Dental Hygiene. 


College Education been diminishing since 1950, but there are 
corresponding decreases the numbers students preparing 
teach and accepting teaching positions. For example, 1950 
there were 449 graduates who desired teach, 378 whom 
accepted teaching positions. The percentage placed for that 
year was 84. However, the percentage those wishing teach 
who have received appointments has increased each year. 


gives the number majors each field, the 
number interested teaching, and the percentages secur- 
ing positions for the years 1953 and 1954. the “percentage 
placed” for each the two years, shown Columns and 
the situation 1954 was better all fields except biology. The 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
635 623 510 460 387 
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TABLE 
Tue FIELD, THE NUMBER INTERESTED 
TEACHING, AND THE PERCENTAGES SECURING 
FOR THE YEARS 1953 AND 1954 


(2) (4) (6) (7) 


Arts— 

Industrial ..... 100 100 
Business Education 100 100 

Distributive Edu- 

Elementary 

Education ..... 214 164 100 166 144 100 

Speech and Hear- 

Languages— 

Spanish ...... 100 100 
Physical Educa- 

tion— 

Chemistry ..... 100 100 


Double majors are counted each field. 

Based the number desiring teach. 

This number includes only graduates holding the degree B.S. Education. addition, 
vocational home-economics graduates from the School Home Economics the Col- 
lege Agriculture registered with the Division Appointments. All those available 
for teaching were able secure positions. 


per cent placed biology and the per cent placed 
general science were inconsistent with the 100 per cents listed 
for all other teaching fields because the difficulty placing 
some Negro graduates. Columns and the “number 
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desiring” 1954 was the same that 1953 less all 
fields except fine arts, business education, speech, home eco- 
nomics, French, mathematics, music, biology, and general 
science. other words, the supply teachers most teaching 
fields was less than 1953. elementary education, for 
instance, 164 desired teaching positions the year 1953, but 
only 144 were available teach. 

Table III presents analysis the calls for public-school 
teachers received the Division Appointments for the year 
1954. Previously this table included only high-school calls but 
this year the requests for elementary-school teachers are in- 
cluded (see the last row the table). The total number 
calls received for elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
was 7,725, excluding requests from foreign countries. Elemen- 
tary-school teachers were requested 3,407 times this year 
compared with 3,565 times during the year 1953. This does 
not indicate smaller demand, because many superintendents 
did not list their elementary-school needs this year, knowing 
that the office would not have any candidates available after the 
first May. The same thing held true 1953. Thus, the 
number elementary-school requests for these past two years 
does not accurately show the demand throughout the country. 


EXPLANATION the intricacies Table III should 
made before discussing the requests listed for secondary- 
school teachers. The first column lists the teaching fields for 
which the requests were made, the second column gives the 
total number calls for each subject major, and the third 
column shows those which required teaching one subject only. 
Column indicates the number times requests were made 
which required the teaching two more subjects. Columns 
and show the minor fields requested most often with 
each major field. 

The number calls for secondary-school teachers this year 
was 4,318 compared with 4,239 during the previous year. 
Both these totals exclude requests from foreign countries. 
can stated here, the consideration elementary- 
school demands, that the 4,239 figure does not accurately 
represent the real demands for secondary-school teachers. Many 
prospective employers, realizing the existence short supply 
these candidates, not bother list their requests with us, 
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particularly when their needs arise just before the schools open. 
was typical this year hear superintendents comment that 
they had difficulties obtaining the services teachers for the 
secondary schools. 

The greatest demands were for English, music, and math- 
ematics teachers. The requests these fields were, respectively, 
605, 492, and 438. The demand for English teachers was 105 
greater than during the year 1953. Considerable increases over 
the previous year were also apparent music and mathematics. 
Other secondary-school fields, following the order number 
calls received, were: home economics (319), science (317), 
men’s physical education (297), industrial arts (281), women’s 
physical education (281), social studies (279), and business 
education (268). Among science subjects the demand was 
greatest general science. The calls for physical-science 
teachers were second number; biology ranked next; chem- 
istry stood fourth; and physics was last, with only calls. 
Demands for fine-arts teachers were less this year. Increases 
were recorded over those 1953 the numbers requests 
for teachers core, librarians, and teachers special education 
and speech and hearing therapy. Requests for language 
teachers numbered 125, the same during the previous year. 


Teachers Spanish, among those foreign languages, were 
most demand. 


Division Appointments received 1,283 requests for 
college teachers 1954, cent increase over the 
previous year. addition these calls, there was increase 
115 requests for Negro college instructors over those last 
year. The college training areas highest demand were: 
Subject Number Number 


Calls Subject Calls 


accurate figure available concerning the supply 
candidates wishing for college teaching positions. The group 
included those who recently acquired the M.A. Ph.D. 
degree, well experienced teachers who wished move 
better jobs. 

During 1954 the Division Appointments received 269 
calls for persons prepared fill administrative positions; this 
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was decrease per cent from the requests the previous 
year. The administrative vacancies reported 1954 were: 


Administrative Positions 


of Calls 
Elementary-school principal supervisor.............. 
Superintendent assistant superintendent ................. 
Public-school administrative officers (other than superintendents, 


may noted this table, opportunities were best for 
secondary-school principals and other public-school 
tive officers, such persons prepared carry psychological 
and guidance functions. Several our registrants succeeded 
securing top administrative positions large school systems 
throughout the country. The possession the doctorate was 
important factor the administrative candidate’s success 
securing desirable position. There accurate record the 
number administrative candidates who were available for 
placement 1954. 


year salaries for public-school teachers were consider- 
ably better than 1953. Beginning teachers received 
salaries ranging from $2,600 $4,000. The median salary 
for beginning elementary-school, secondary-school, and special 
teachers was $3,200—an approximate increase $200 over 
the previous year. Colleges and universities offered salaries 
ranging from $3,300 upward for instructors with Masters’ 
degrees high $9,000 for professors and heads depart- 
ments. Salaries for school administrators ranged from $4,000 
$12,500. 

The placement year, has ended the Division 
Appointments with records heavy demands for teachers 
and short supply candidates. More than half the 9,550 
requests for all types candidates came from Ohio, large 
percentage from other states, and approximately three per cent 
from foreign countries. This year the office assisted 693 candi- 
dates secure employment the various types teaching and 
administrative positions. The majority beginning public- 
school teachers (55 per cent) were placed Franklin and 
Cuyahoga counties. The only explanation for this that many 


were married, and located where their mates were employed. 
[Vol. XXXIV, No. 
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Comparison Marking Practices 
HARVEY ALPERT ROBERT STRIPLING 


show that there are wide variations marking 
practices within different departments and colleges 
single institution higher learning. For example, 

study variability practice, Bass used three-component 
analysis variance mean marks given departments 
three course levels for four consecutive semesters. found 
that different course levels, different departments deviated 
significantly from the course-level average for all 
Another approach analyzing marking practices was made 
Morris the University Georgia. found that among the 
various schools and colleges within the university, the faculty 
members the College Education gave higher proportion 
A’s and B’s and lower proportion D’s and E’s than did 
their colleagues out the schools and colleges which 
comprise the 

Such studies the one reported Morris have led the 
general charge that while colleges education over the country 
get poorer quality students, these students are awarded higher 
marks than warranted education courses, and therefore in- 
variably have higher honor-point averages than students 
other divisions. 

Two studies have been made recently determine this 
charge were true the College Education one large 
southern state-supported university. the first study, McGuire 
compared the mean scholastic averages (honor-point 
students for their first two years work the University 
College.* found that students entering the College Edu- 
cation from the University College ranked third from the top 
mean scholastic average when compared with students enter- 
ing the other nine upper-division schools and colleges the 

Educational Psychology, XLII (October, 1951), pp. 366-68. 

Morris, “High Grades and Low Grades: Inquiry into Factors Accounting 
for Variations Grading Practices among the Schools and Colleges the University 


Georgia,” College and University, XXVIII (April, 1953), pp. 317-29. 

*In the institution question all students without exception during their first two 
years register the University College where they take core semester-hours 
general education plus semester-hours electives. 
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Thus would seem that the basis grade-point 
average the College Education this institution getting 
students relatively high caliber. 


second study, made the writers, was designed 
determine marks received certain secondary-education 
majors their professional courses (taught the faculty 
the College Education) differed significantly from marks 
these students received subject-matter courses their major 
teaching fields, taught members the College Arts and 

Sciences and the University College. 

The records 101 graduates the College Education 
the field secondary education were selected from the files 
the Undergraduate Counseling Office that college. The 
criteria selection were: 

Complete college attendance the university. transfers were 
included because the difficulty comparing courses and marking 
practices different institutions. 

previous teaching experience, other than that the internship. 

Secondary-education majors whose major teaching areas were either 
science, mathematics, English, social studies were the only ones 
considered since the program courses constituting the major 
teaching field was clearly defined, well professional education 
courses each these areas. 


Recency graduation. The first 101 students meeting the first 
three criteria were selected. 
Each student was used his own control. This procedure was 
based the assumption that student should have the same 
preparing teach has his professional education courses. 
Thus, the marking practices the College Education 
faculty members were less stringent than those the College 
Arts and Sciences and University College faculty members, 
there should significant difference between the mean 
honor-point averages those courses constituting his major 
subject teaching field and his professional education courses. 
The grade-point average each the selected students 
their professional education courses was computed. Then, the 
student’s grade-point average his major subject-matter 
teaching field was calculated. Since the internship, which all 


LETIN, XXXIII (September 16, 1953), pp. 151-54. 
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education students are required take, carries semester- 
hours course credit, was realized that the mark received 
this course would have unfair effect the student’s 
over-all grade-point average education courses. Thus, the 
mean grade-point average professional education courses was 
computed two ways. First, the internship mark was omitted, 
and second, was included. this means the degree which 
the internship mark influenced student’s grade-point average 
education could determined. The following statistical 
comparisons were made: 

Significance the difference between marks received professional 
education courses excluding the internship mark and those received 
the major teaching field. 

Significance the difference between marks received professional 
education courses including that received internship 
received the major teaching field. 

Significance the difference between marks received professional 
education courses excluding that internship and professional edu- 
cation courses including the internship mark. 


TABLE 
THE AVERAGES AND THEIR VARIABILITY 


Arrangement Mean Honor- 
Grade-Point Averages Point Average 


(2) 


Standard 
Deviation 


Standard Error 
Mean 


Education courses 

excluding internship .......... 
Major teaching field 
Education courses 

including internship .......... 


can seen Table the mean grade-point average 
professional education courses was 2.74 (4.0 equals 
with standard deviation .441. This roughly equivalent 
average and does not include the internship mark. 
When the internship mark included, the mean increases 
2.94 with standard deviation .451, which approximately 
average. The mean grade-point average the student’s 
major teaching field was 2.68 with standard deviation .541. 
can seen the three means differ; however, the significance 
the difference must determined order tell whether 
the differences were due chance difference marking 
practice. 


(3) (4) 
2.68 
2-94 
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Table indicates that there was significant difference 
between the marks received the major teaching field and 
professional education. However, when the internship mark 
included (see second row Table the difference between 
the marks received education courses and those received 
major teaching field courses significant beyond the 1-per cent 
level confidence. This indicates that the difference obtained 
between the means the two types courses compared would 
large the one obtained only one time 100 chance. 
may, therefore, assume with reasonable confidence that the 
difference reliable one. 


TABLE 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES OF THE THREE Factors ConsIDERED 


Standard Error 
the Difference 


Critical 


Ratio Significant 


Significance the difference between marks 
received professional education courses 
excluding internship mark and marks re- 
ceived major teaching field............ 

Significance the difference between marks 
received professional education courses 
including the internship mark and marks re- 
ceived the major teaching field........ Yes, beyond 

the 

cent level 


confidence 
Significance the difference between marks 
received professional education courses 
excluding the internship mark with marks 
including the internship................. Yes, beyond 
the 
cent level 
confidence 


sEE how much effect the internship mark had the 
professional education honor-point average, the means 
were compared with and without the inclusion the internship 
mark (see Table was found that inclusion the intern- 
ship mark caused significant change the professional educa- 
tion average. Thus, apparent leniency the assignment 
marks internship the only fact that makes the grade-point 
average education courses differ significantly from the grade- 
point average subject-field courses. There are two reasons 
which account for the relatively high marks assigned for the 
internship. First, students are not allowed take the intern- 
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ship unless the faculty the college approves, which done 
the basis satisfactory prognosis for success internship 
after careful consideration the student’s academic record 
and reports performance based carefully planned observa- 
Second, success the internship determined over- 
all performance teaching situation and therefore the criteria 
for marking are quite different from those used awarding 
marks subject-matter courses. When this factor taken into 
consideration, apparent that valid comparison can 
made between internship marks and those subject-matter 
courses. 

This study indicates that the university concerned there 
significant difference between the marking practices the 
members the College Education faculty and those the 
faculty members Arts and Sciences and the University Col- 
lege, measured the performance education majors 
their professional education courses and their subject-matter 
courses. 

conclusion, might stated that the two studies— 
McGuire’s study and the study reported this article—indicate 
that the institution concerned the College Education 
receives students that rank relatively high among the total 
student body the institution with respect mean honor-point 
average. Furthermore, the relatively high over-all honor-point 
average education students based four years work 
not due differences the marking practices the members 
the College Education faculty and those the faculty 
members other divisions the institution. No. 


program instruction for secondary-school teach- 
ers mathematics will held Case Institute 
Technology from June July 29. will sponsored 
the Pont Nemours Company, Inc. Thirty fellow- 
ships covering tuition, board and lodging, books and supplies, 
and travel expenses and from Cleveland are awarded 
qualified secondary-school teachers. Applications for fel- 
lowships should returned April 15, Dean Elmer 
Hutchisson, Case Institute Technology. 


Robert Program Admissions Teacher-Education Utilizing the 
Technique Observation,” Competent Teachers for America’s Schools. Washington, D.C.: 
National Commission Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1954. pp. 
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Some Slogans about Research 
ARTHUR FOSHAY 


experience during recent yearrs. learned long 

time ago that the difficulty with slogans that they 
either oversimplify, make the obvious devious. They appear 
pearls, but they are usually fake pearls. But these shall 
name and discuss have some meaning me. beg your in- 
dulgence, therefore, and submit them even though they are 
open what wrong with slogans. They are poor things, but 
they are mine own. 

you speak research someone else do, you 
speak nothing.” Time and again, have taken part dis- 
cussions “needed research.” have read one list after 
another research that somebody ought do. should not 
surprising that very little, any, research results from these 
discussions and lists; they seem merely projections, 
those who make them, their own need some research, 
better research. cannot imagine finding research topics this 
way; research proposals have come out crucible need 
which the researcher himself part. delighted when 
have the opportunity work with others research that 
asked consult with someone who proposes doing some 
research. But discussions that result lists research projects 
that some unidentified person should do, seem 
worthless and uninspiring. 

This leads another where the 
heart is.” cannot rid myself the idea, which attribute 
certain esteemed colleagues have known recent years, that 
significant educational research formulated resolve value 
conflict felt the researcher. “The data never speak for them- 
selves,” one these colleagues once said me, “You speak 
through the data.” The significance inquiry must 
deeply felt the inquirer, his research will not beyond 
the pedestrian. Any researcher the arena human behavior 
some sense reformer; the “disequilibrium” that leads 
become objective his handling data, therefore, must 
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successful enough making his values clear that will 
know what stake for himself from the outset. Otherwise 
his biases will get away from him, and will claim Truth 
when has not even truth. 

Therefore, “The first task the researcher honest 
with himself; his ultimate task interpret.” Somewhere, 
Henry Adams said that inert fact the curse mankind. Inert 
facts are uninterpreted data. The researcher who merely pre- 
sents tables facts has shirked his responsibility and added 
man’s burden. His responsibility, like that any man, 
speak like man—to report the meaning sees the world. 
Research not complete until reported and interpreted. 
speak this, obvious though must be, because several times 
have been confronted with facts, gathered and reported, and 
asked believe that this should called research. But can 
not accept such fact-gathering meaningful per se; facts 
are uninterpreted, the researcher, assume, either unable 
unwilling put himself forward interpreter society. 
the former, heart goes out have been there my- 
self. the latter, bound condemn his irresponsibility. 

researcher educator, and “The function education 
build meaning into events.” Everyone condemns the 
teaching dates substitute for the teaching history. 
Teachers who stumble into recitation basic teaching method, 
and regurgitation basic way evaluating learning are 
consistent, course, for what can student with meaning- 
less facts but parrot them back? But this process not education 
any proper sense. The function education deal with 
meaning—with the significance things, and how meaning 
may discovered. That why educators have been stressing 
“functional” learning for fifty years. They must; the alter- 
native learning the functions—the meanings—of facts 
learn nothing. 

These random ideas, say, have some meaning for me. 
would call them “pre-intellectual,” the same way that 
speak “pre-reading” activity young children. Among 
children, such activity connotes interest reading. The 
implication here, suppose, that further thought along these 
lines likely interest me. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Facilities for School Camping 
and Other Outdoor Education 


tors the value school camping. well-planned 

camping program can serve many important functions. 
can provide types wholesome recreation that are not 
readily available elsewhere and often develop lifelong recre- 
ational interests. using the outdoors laboratory, can 
enrich and vitalize instruction geography, general science, 
social studies, arithmetic, conservation, and other fields. can 
provide experience useful work. Probably most important 
all, can give children and young people experience 
democratic living members close-knit group 
environment that lacks many the material “necessities 
functions are becoming more important life 
increasingly urbanized and mechanized. 

has frequently happened the history education, 
newly recognized need has been met first agencies outside 
the “regular” school system. For many years, the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Future Farm- 
ers America, Y.M.C.A., and other organizations have been 
conducting summer camps for boys and girls. More recently, 
some churches have become active this field. Private camps 
serve thousands youth every summer. 

These summer camps are making much needed contribu- 
tion the education the rising generation. many cases 
they provide good recreational programs and fine experience 
democratic group living. few them provide good work 
experience. But, since they are operated the summer vacation 
and independently the public schools, their work not 
closely integrated with that the latter. Hence they cannot 
great deal vitalize and enrich the school curriculum. 
Moreover, they are available only fraction the boys and 
girls who need camp experience. 

For these and other reasons, there widespread move- 
ment provide camp experience integral part the 
school program, particularly for children the fifth, sixth, 
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and seventh grades. The signs point the rapid growth this 
movement. seems likely that the school system which does 
not make provision for school camping will within few years 
regarded behind the times. 

Ohio, the public schools Cleveland Heights have been 
the forefront the camping movement. They provide 
week camping for every pupil sometime the third sixth 
grade. Here and there other places the state, schools are 
beginning move into this field. Recent surveys the State 
Department Education have shown that many superintend- 
ents are keenly interested developing school camping pro- 
grams. interesting note that sentiment strongest 
the northeastern part the state, due, doubt, the example 
Cleveland Heights. Imitation potent factor educational 
progress. 

Schools that are interested developing camping programs 
are now handicapped the lack suitable facilities. There 
are many camps the state but all but few them are suit- 
able for summer use only. Most school systems will find 
impracticable build their own camps, least long 
growth enrollment and the consequent demand for school 
buildings continue their present rate. 

There now, however, good possibility that beginning 
will soon made providing facilities. The Division Parks 
the Ohio Department Natural Resources has developed 
long-range plan for providing educational group camps 
throughout the state, located that community will 
more than about fifty miles from one them. This plan 
part the total program the Division, which provides also 
for overnight cabins, picnic areas, vacation cottages, tent- 
camping areas, and other recreational facilities. 

The group camps will designed for educational rather 
than merely recreational use and will suitable for children 
from the age ten, for youth, and for adults. Each will 
constructed suitable for use the year round. The 
facilities will include dormitories, kitchens, dining rooms, as- 
sembly rooms, classrooms, arts-and-crafts shops, and first-aid 
rooms. They will available public schools and other 
recognized and properly sponsored groups fixed per-day 
charge for groups not exceeding certain size, with addi- 
tional charge per day for each person excess this number. 
not expected that these camps will all built once, but 
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hoped that start can made this year. The asking budget 
the Department Natural Resources for the coming bien- 
nium includes requests for appropriations construct camps 
Delaware Reservoir Delaware County, Hueston Woods 
Butler and Preble Counties, Jefferson Lake Jefferson 
County, and Punderson Lake Geauga County. Construction 
can proceed rapidly funds are made available the 
General Assembly. 

When the camps are constructed, they will available not 
only schools but other organizations. doubt groups 
and organizations many kinds—colleges, social agencies, 
churches, professional associations, youth groups, conservation 
organizations, and on—will use them. The rentals paid 
these groups will help meet the overhead cost operation; 
this turn will mean that rental charges can kept low. Thus 
one the obstacles the development school camping—its 
cost—will minimized. 

means certain that the appropriations requested 
for group-camp construction will made. There are many 
demands upon the funds the state, and strong opposition 
any increase taxes. Certainly these appropriations will not 
made unless the Governor and members the General 
Assembly are convinced that they are badly needed. 
important, therefore, that school people and others who are 
interested securing facilities for outdoor education and who 
favor the program the Department Natural Resources 
provide them make their views known. 


contends John Duggan, Yale faculty mem- 
ber, not taught long enough subject American 
schools. Mr. Duggan, who heads developmental reading 
program for Yale students, warned that reading ability should 
not judged terms words per minute. Instead, 
should think terms “ideas per minute, since reading 
thinking, re-creating the author’s line thought. Our 
rate reading,” added, “should determined the flow 
ideas from the printed page and their complexity.” 

Mr. Duggan concludes that “almost anyone can learn 
read better than reading, like growth 
any other skill, may continuous throughout life. 
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READINGS 


Books Read 


FosHay, ARTHUR W.; Wann, KENNETH D.; Children’s 
Social Values. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 
pp. 

The concept action research relatively new educational circles. 
The significance the assumptions underlying this concept has not yet fully 
been realized: that changes practice given situation are more likely 
effective when they are based evidence collected systematically the 
particular situation; that the members school staff are capable collecting 
the evidence needed for systematic study problem while they carry out 
their regular teaching responsibilities; and that such co-operative studies can 
excellent means releasing the originality and resourcefulness 
teachers. Children’s Social Values, recent publication the Horace 
Institute School Experimentation, Arthur Foshay and 
Kenneth Wann with their associates, the members the staffs six ele- 
mentary schools and group high-school teachers, all from Springfield, 
Missouri, give thought-provoking account the way which action-research 
studies can develop and the quality the research that can result. 

Written directly the reader, informal style that makes him part 
conference group listening report from his colleagues, this book 
describes series studies. each case the area selected and the research 
design were developed the staff single school. all those interested 
helping children develop more mature social values the problem areas are 
significance: follow-through and group acceptance, independence and 
initiative, considerateness and aggression, ownership and sharing, democratic 
behavior and security. The findings reported the various research teams are 
challenging every teacher. However, they are interpreted the writers 
fashion illustrative one the basic premises action research—as 
significant understanding the children Springfield, but not necessarily 
applicable children other localities. The reader invited verify the 
findings his own classroom; aid him doing, next steps are suggested. 

Because the problems chosen for study lie relatively uncharted areas, 
the report makes significant contribution its description the research 
instruments that were devised. This contribution the more important be- 
cause the instruments can used the classroom teacher the job. 

The findings will strike the reader with varying degrees force depend- 
ing his appraisal the particular research design from which they come. 
Since the authors not hesitate share their “hunches,” many challenging, 
not always clearly substantiated, implications have been suggested. older 
children, their own initiative, tend undertake more complex problems, 
involving more people, and lasting longer? The writers speculate why 
they did not find this the case with their children. Are patterns 
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considerate and inconsiderate behavior related the existing social structure 
the group? The teachers who carried out this study thought that this was 
true their classes. How social attitudes develop? their evidence 
accumulates the writers become convinced that attitudes are learned, that 
teachers who understand and know how work with the social needs and 
interrelationships the classroom can have hand attitude building, and 
that studies such those reported can help teachers understand the dynamics 
the situations with which they must work. Why that the follow-through 
classroom planning seems related the interpersonal relationships 
the classroom? The writers suggest hypotheses. 

For teachers and others interested improved educational programs, the 
careful reporting the ways which these studies developed fully 
important the findings. The complete process, from the first attempts 
define the problem the collection and analysis the last pieces evidence, 
described. final section the report analyzes the co-operative process and 
points gains and pitfalls. These discussions will both helpful and 
suggestive other groups undertaking similar projects. 

Those who report research would well analyze the elements style 
that make the text not only understandable but readable 
However, not skimmed lightly. Teachers will find many 
helpful suggestions for studying their own groups, and numerous challenging 
insights. book that will merit careful re-reading. should the 
stimulus and the guide for many additional co-operative projects. 

Marcaret McKim 
University Cincinnati 


Frances. Educating the Sub-Normal Child: Aspects the Work 
Junior School for Educationally Sub-normal Children. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. 1953. pp. 

The author, teacher wide experience, has specialized the education 
backward and educationally subnormal children 75). The 
school England which she writes not “show place,” but beset with 
the usual difficulties teacher shortage, noise, dirt, and lack equipment. 
unusual only the spirit that animates its work. 

Miss Lloyd insists strongly that any attempt teach these children the 
three R’s must preceeded the establishment for each child essential 
foundation security and personal adjustment, widening into social adjust- 
ment. Mr. Johnstone Vineland Training School put this way: “Happi- 
ness first, all else follows.” 

The details the method accomplishing such adjustment are presented, 
with several case studies and descriptions the reaction the program and 
other teachers and children boys and girls with various life situations 
overcome adjust. 

The book written clear and simple language, free from technical 
jargon. spite this verbal clarity, presentation principles that 
will require, for competent understanding, considerable experience the 
reader’s part with both educational theory and with subnormal children and 
their family backgrounds. 

Although Miss Lloyd convinced the value her general educational 
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philosophy, she very modest making claims for any particular method. 
She has formula. She repeatedly warns her readers not expect magical 
permanence dramatic “cures.” She speaks the “apparent rise 1Q” 
(page 69) which enabled the system place number the students 
treated regular classes, but warns the reader that the rise the result the 
children’s being freed from some tensions and fears, and their new-found 
ability function freely even the low level their ability. 

The emphasis the book the individuality difficult children 
achieved the report unfolds, rather than being made the subject dogmatic 
assertion. One comes see Ronald, Fred, Tony, Diana, and their family 
backgrounds more humane light. Both parents and children appear 
individuals, bewildered, insufficient, but deserving more than foredoomed 
attempt fit them into educational and social patterns that are far beyond 
their capacity. 

Miss Lloyd gives most intriguing picture her use free activity, 
creative activity, and experiences. her goal, her view- 
point rather than her specific methods, which she advocating. She not 
proponent non-directive methods handling the children when their best 
interests can served the security that comes from control until they are 
able take over this réle for themselves. For example she says: 


useless teach children ten with mental age five read. But child ten 
who acts like child five doubly handicapped. make babies children 
because their mental age low, make them unacceptable the larger world outside 
the school. This standard social behavior will not prove too great strain for 
child, provided allowed very great deal free play and creative activity which 
his infantile mentality and emotional impulse can find expression and provided that his 
school work carefully fitted his mental development. They may leave school with 
mental age seven eight years, but have helped them make the adjustment 
between their seven-year-old abilities and their sixteen-year-old physique, giving them 
hobbies and outlets for their seven- year-old reactions and poise and control which more 
nearly approaches sixteen-year-old standard, they should, with continued help and super- 
vision, able take their place fairly well among normal adolescents who are more 
highly endowed intellectually (page 62). 


The general tendency think educationally subnormal children with- 
out considering each them individual one block profitable attempts 
adjust them satisfactorily community living. The other tendency, 
think handicapped person equally limited all respects, has hindered 
educators from devising plans training which would take advantage 
abilities not damaged the ability cope with the traditional school 
subjects. This book throws considerable illumination these two types 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. pp. 

Any single volume that attempts give inclusive review the field 

educational sociology necessity will general. This book, however, 

general beyond the requirements its scope. For example, the authors fre- 
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quently make generalizations without furnishing the reader with sufficient 
evidence and enough illustrations for him derive meaning from them. 
Perhaps partly due this practice, many the generalizations formulated 
the authors turn out platitudes. The use platitudes particularly 
noticeable and unfortunate those sections the book dealing with contro- 
versial issues, for instance, the chapter entitled “The Church and Educa- 
tion.” Largely consequence these practices, the book contains portions 
that are vague, blurred, superficial, and sentimental. 

The list references” the close each chapter contains 
adequate enumeration relevant books and periodicals. These reference lists, 
however, would more helpful they included sections devoted informa- 


tion about audio-visual aids and free and low-cost materials germane the 
topics under consideration. 


TEBBEL, JoHN. George. Washington’s America. New York: Dutton 
and Company, 1954. 447 pp. 

his introduction the author speaks “the bland face [of Washington] 
staring down them every day from the schoolroom walls,” and the 
difficulty curious boy faced really finding out anything about him except 
the pious platitudes the textbooks. continues: 

This book sense formal biography Washington. the story 
Washington’s travels over the face America, how looked the nation, and how the 
nation appeared him. about where slept, what ate, what talked about, 
where lived, and what his problems were, both emotional and political. story 
great man and his relation the places and people his own time, period when 


was possible for President the United States close his constituents 
State Representative today. 


This book not intended for either scholars students. belief that vast 
amount material which old hat such specialists brand new most Americans. 
The attempt here has been take every possible advantage modern scholarship 


authenticate presentation Washington intended for the wider audience the 
general reader (pages 


The material the book drawn from diaries and rich variety other 
contemporary sources, carefully annotated that the curious reader may 
follow further into the sources desires. The account full the 
concrete details which can help re-create scene and period. 

The plan the book follow Washington before, during, and after 
the Revolution journeyed about the country. Part describes his youth 
and the world which grew up; Part deals with the “Revolution: 
Journeys and Part “Washington New York City”; 
Part “Washington Philadelphia”; and Part and the 
South.” Within each part the material arranged chronologically, but from 
one part another there much overlapping time. 

this reviewer some the minutiae routes, sleeping arrangements, 
meals, and travel, become boring, but for people who today live the regions 
concerned these same details are doubtless great interest. 

The plan this book would confusing anyone who did not have the 
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general pattern Washington’s career mind, but since practically everyone 
knows his life story that criticism not serious. Almost everyone will find 
some parts repetitious and fairly dull, but almost everyone will thoroughly 
enjoy other sections, and probably two people would agree what might 
eliminated. one sees Washington these pages still reserved, 
dignified, and somewhat remote; but this not biography Washington, 
but his America, and the mutual relationship between them. does much 
re-create his setting and his times, and make readily available the 
general reader material which has hitherto been solely the province scholars. 


Spears, the Supervision Instruction. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. pp. 

Those concerned with the problems supervision will find this book 
helpful. Written for supervisors, administrators, and teachers the field, and 
also textbook reference book for graduate courses supervision, 
sufficiently wide scope and detailed content serve both purposes 
effectively. 

Dealing with area education that still inadequately defined 
theory and practice, Spears wisely avoids two weaknesses that seem commonly 
characterize writing about supervision, namely, either the presentation 
extensive compendium all the topics any way related the super- 
visory process, the offering series highly generalized principles 
without sufficient descriptive analysis. Throughout the book, emphasizes 
the larger supervision one “improving learning,” which implies 
supervisory process focused all the factors total learning situation 
contrasted with major focus the teaching act within classroom setting. 
This point view relates supervision directly curriculum planning, 
administration, and evaluation. Chapters describe these relationships. Many 
well-selected illustrations current supervisory programs the state, 
county, and local levels serve give meaning the principles supervision 
which Spears develops. Helpful are the chapters calling attention the 
function supervision the classroom and the specialized problems encoun- 
tered the elementary- and secondary-school levels. 

delineating the evolution modern supervisory practices, the author 
recognizes the significant contributions both human relations and group 
process research and theory. The effectiveness the book for use graduate 
courses could have been increased, the judgment this reviewer, had 
included somewhat fuller references major research studies these areas. 
Missing, too, are the clever drawings that have added the writings 
Harold Spears. 

Some readers will undoubtedly wish take issue with the author’s position 
with respect the responsibility the supervisor “rating” teachers. This 
reviewer inclined the belief that the effective, well-organized supervisory 
program Spears envisions, one which the supervisor fulfilling his larger 
helping improve learning, will obviate the need for supervisors 
place themselves relationship teachers that demands one human 
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revision Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability tests—Three 
levels for group testing from Grades (second half) through 
college. scoring for Grades and above optional. 
Arthur Otis, author. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, publisher. 


Alpha Test (short form), Form Alpha (second 
half) IV, hand scored, working time minutes. 

Beta Test, Forms and Fm, comparable earlier forms 
and Dm. Grades both hand- and machine-scoring answer 
sheets available, working time minutes. 

Gamma Tests, Forms and Fm, comparable earlier forms 
and and college, both hand- and machine- 
scoring answer sheets available, working time minutes. 


Responding the ever-present need among educators for 
improved forms tests mental ability, the World Book 
Company has revised the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Tests. The new edition consists shortened Alpha test for 
Grades two new forms the Beta test for Grades 
and two new forms the Gamma test for high-school 
and college students. 

The Alpha test (short form) shows much improvement 
over the series published 1938, both construction and ease 
administration. The tests consist wholly series pic- 
tures, which have been redrawn and, many instances, revised 
for improved legibility. The administration time the 
new test has been shortened approximately one-half without 
any apparent loss validity reliability. Although the test 
given one-half verbal and one-half non-verbal, composite 
score, readily converted into intelligence quotient, obtained. 
the previous edition, the test not suggested for use with 
first-semester first-grade children. second form available 
for the Alpha test was true the original edition. the 
absence second form, reliability was established the 
method split-half comparison. The resulting coefficients 
two independent samples corrected the Spearman-Brown 
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formula were .87 and .88. The scores third-grade pupils 
were used for this procedure. Validity correlations between the 
Alpha test S-F) and average score the two reading 
subtests from the Metropolitan Achievement Test were .69 and 
.68 two independent samples. The comparison these 
results those obtained similar procedure with the original 
edition indicate that this test good test potential 
academic success, indicated reading-test scores, the orig- 
inal form. The Alpha test requires administrator through- 
out the testing period. 

The new forms both the Beta and Gamma tests bring the 
total number forms available for each series six. There 
little change the new forms except that the answer sheets 
the Beta forms have been simplified. The new forms the 
tests have been equated the older forms although some 
instances conversion tables formulas are necessary allow 
for practice effect retests for slight changes the test 
items. Both the Beta and Gamma tests are essentially self- 
administering once the initial instructions have been given. 

Reliability coefficients between the two forms the Beta 
test range from .65 .97 when given various groups. The 
average coefficient correlation .79. Correlations validity 
between the Beta tests and various tests the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests range from .56 .82. 

Reliability coefficients derived from split-half method 
comparison the Gamma form are .92, .91, and for 
three independent samples. 

Although Otis reports large populations standardization 
groups, the information reported the manuals leaves much 
desired concerning the sampling the groups according 
factors such grade level geographic and economic dis- 
tribution. report extended work the validity the 
newer forms would also helpful. 

Otis cautions users these tests that the norms for different 
localities differ markedly and that those presented the 
manual which accompany the tests should not thought 
being representative any particular section the country but 
rather representative the country whole. This ques- 
tionable since the samples used seem somewhat 
restricted geographic distribution. Perhaps restricted use 
the samples would more appropriate. 
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Other investigators report studies the original edition 
the Otis Quick-Scoring set, upon which these tests are based. 
The revisions are comparable the older forms application, 
reliability, and validity. 

Although the tests the Otis revision fall short desired 
standardization and validity, the materials are easily handled 
and administered, thus furnishing good battery group tests 
mental ability that may used without extensive training 
testing procedures. 


Test for high school and college stu- 
dents, Forms Am, Bm, and Cm—administration time, three 
hours (may divided three periods), group test, hand 
machine scored. Herbert Spitzer, author. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1954. 

The Spitzer Study Skills Test designed measure the 
ability students employ four important work-study skills 
—using dictionary; using index; understanding graphs, 
tables, and maps; and locating sources information. fifth 
subtest, organization facts note taking, many used 
optional measure supplement information obtained from the 
other parts the test. The test somewhat longer than 
preferred for the high-school students but, since has three 
subtests, may given three periods slightly less than 
one hour each without appreciably affecting the scores. 

Norms are presented for Grades IX, XI, and XII for 
each the five subtests and for total score the first four 
subtests. The norms are based the scores obtained from more 
than five thousand students high schools states. 
using these norms the author insists that important for the 
group being tested comparable the group used 
standardizing the test such factors age and intelligence. 
should remembered that the norms are the result actual 
application the test and may represent “undesirably low 
achievement.” Results may interpreted terms percen- 
tiles standard scores, and may compared other tests 
the evaluation and adjustment series. 

Intercorrelations for the various subtests range from .26 
Split-half reliability coefficients are from .39 .88 the 
subtests and from .88 the various forms the total 
test. all studies validity and reliability, the subtest Source 
Information seems the least stable. This 
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expected since the range for this test much narrower than that 
for the other tests and the subject itself one which may receive 
less attention than the areas investigated the other subtests. 
The instructions are clear and complete and, spite the 
time required, the test relatively easy administer. 
unusual feature the test that has various uses. Apart 
from its direct application for study-skill classes, the test-retest 
procedure with comparable forms provides effective measure 
for evaluating improvement due instruction. The test may 
also used supplementary tool for guidance programs. 


Hieronymus, authors. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1953. 

The primary Reading Profile, compiled under the editor- 
ship Paul McKee, not radical change from previous 
attempts measure early reading; but the basis face 
validity appears satisfactory test. Unfortunately, the man- 
ual gives little data about the construction, validity, reliability, 
other means appraising the test something other than 
faith and apparent validity. Norms provided are “temporary 
nature,” but the authors claim without citing evidence that 
they are “as representative practicable with respect geo- 
graphical location, size, and type.” 

This test designed for pupils ending their first year 
reading instruction, although may also given when the 
pupils enter the first grade when they finish the first reader 
the basal series. The test comprises five parts: reading, apti- 
tude, auditory association, word recognition, word attack, and 
reading comprehension. Each pupil works his own rate 
within specified time limits some sections and paced 
others. Format good, but some specialists might prefer 
larger figures this level. 

This test easily interpreted, with built-in norms that 
ranks may read directly from the profiles when raw scores 
are plotted. The ranks represent profile ranks within grade. 
However, the author’s note, that percentiles are the 
most useful and meaningful scores for computing performance 
from one test another, and also for comparing the achieve- 
ment different pupils,” terms comparability, would 
definitely questioned many experienced test 
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